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The Local Angle: 


REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you are looking for a local angle on a news or feature 


story provided through this service - or have a direct news inquiry - the regional infor- 


mation officers in those offices will be glad to help. 


Their names, addresses and tele- 


phone numbers are listed below, as are the states in the respective regions: 


Atlanta, Ga...... 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Dallas, Tex...... 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Seattle, Wash.... 


Alaska 
Idaho 
Washington 
Oregon 


Kansas City, Mo.. 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Delaware 

District of 
Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


-William I. Allgood 


Room 317 

1371 Peachtree St. NE 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
404-526-5495 


-Leo W. Allman 


Federal Building 4 
U.S. Courthouse 

Rm. 7C42 

1100 Commerce Street 

Dallas, Tex. 75202 

214-749-2308 


-Ernest Hood 


Arcade Plaza 

Rm. 2034 

1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 98101 
206-442-7620 


.Neal A. Johnson 


Federal Office Bldg. 
Rm. 1904 

911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 
816-374-5481 


64106 


.Joe B. Kirkbride 


805 Penn Square Bldg. 
1317 Filbert Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
215-597-4959 


19107 


Boston, Mass...... 


Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island 
Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 


Denver, Colo...... 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 


San Francisco, Ca. 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


New York, N.Y..... 


New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Chicago, I1l...... 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


# # 


-Paul F. Neal 

Rm. E-308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 


-Ernest E. Sanchez 
Rm. 16408 

Federal Building 
1961 Stout Street 
Denver, Colo. 80202 
303-837-4234 


-Tor Torland 

Rm. 10007 
Federal Bldg. 
450 Golden Gate 


San Francisco, Ca. 94102 
415-556-3423 

-Edward I. Weintraub 
Rm. 3510 

1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 
212-971-5477 

.Paul S. Williams 

12th Floor 

300 S. Wacker Dr. 
Chicago, Ill. 60606 


312-353-6976 
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BLACK WOMAN LAWYER HrLPS 
BOOST MINORITY HIRLNG 
WASHINGTON -- Gwendolyn Creckett brings an interesting perspective to her job with 
the U.S. Labor Department helping enforce an executive order that requires Federal 
contractors and subcontractors to make equal employment opportunities available. 

She is biack, a woman and cone of nine lawyers in the office of the Solicitor of 
Labor who works on “debarments” under executive order 11246. Mrs. Crockett and her 
colleagues handle the lengthy. complex legal procedures necessary to "debar" those 
Government contractors and subcontractors who don't meet Federal requirements. 

She also drafts the agreements binding companies seeking reinstatement and removal 
from the debarred list. Thus far, in a year's service with the department, she has been 
primarily concerned with the construction industry. Currently, however, she is working 
on a case involving "traditional hiring patterns" of an airline which may have dis- 
criminated against women as well as blacks and browns. 

The actual enforcement of the order is in the hands of the Labor Department's Office 
of Federal Contract Compliance. The work often calls for a “ticklish balance of equities, 
Mrs. Crockett believes. For example, a contractor might well be unable to meet a 
minority hiring goal because he relies on referrals from a union which has few or no 
minority members. "Debarment" might be rough on him, but it proves the federal govern- 
ment's determination that jobs be shared on an equal basis. 

“If we ever had a repeal of the order and the anti-discrimination laws enacted in 
the '60, I'm convinced we would have a real regression," she said, an Afro-topped head 
nodding emphasis. 

Mrs. Crockett's own career can be seen as a measure of what grit and determination 
can accomplish even under the most adverse circumstances. 

She can't remember when she decided to be a lawyer, but it must have been about the 
time she became the clerk-manager of a small grocery store down home in Monroe, Louisiana 
at age 11. "If I succeeded, it was because of my father," she remembers, he was a 
laborer working at any job he could get, but he always told me, ‘If you want something, 
really want it, you can get it.'" 


-MORE- 
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So, Gwendolyn continued to work at the store, parttime and summers, for spending 
money and clothes, and somehow her mother and father scraped up the $500-a-year tutition 
at Southern University. Then, in 1954, Mrs. Crockett and a classmate scored a triumph 
by becoming the first women admittec to Southern's law school. 

Of course, at that time, only three black cclleges had law schools, and Mrs. Crockett 
and her fellow pioneer made up two-thirds of her entering class. “it was a smal? school,’ 
Mrs. Crockett laughs. "Sometimes I think there were more faculty members than students, 
and I think there were nine faculty members.” 

The proud days of graduation and passing the bar came in 1958, and Gwendolyn 
returned to Monroe. Segregation still had the force of law, and even blacks doubted 
the ability of another black to represent them effectively in a white dominated system. 
"They figured it was the white man's laws, his courts, his judges and a white lawyer was 


necessary," she said. "Besides," she added with a iaugh, male, chauvinists are male 
chauvinists regardless of race, creed or national origin." 

She was able to conduct a limited practice until 1961 when the dean of Southern's 
law school invited her back to teach. 

Later, she served for several years as the director of the Lega! Aid Society in 
Baton Rouge. 

Now with the Labor Department here, she has enrolled one son, Donald, 15, in high 
school, and another, John, Jr., 18, at Howard. "The tuition's a bit higher than when 


I was at Southern," she said, "but my sons can earn a little more than the $6-a-week 


I got when I first ran that store in Monroe." 


###F 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC GETS SERVICES 
OF BLACK LABOR DEPARTMENT OFFICIAL 


WASHINGTON -- Dan Lowry, a U. S. Department of Labor official, is 
spending a year with the General Electric Company as part of a federal 
progiam to let business and government exchange expertise. 

The program, begun by President Nixon in 1969, is officially known 
as the Presidential Executive Interchange Program. Lowry was one of 
19 young government executives chosen to take posts in private industry 
this year. Some 60 executives went in the opposite direction, joining 
federal agencies. 

Jay I. Leanse, executive director of the President's Commission 
on Personnel usandinee called the selection "an obvious honor." 

At General Electric, Lowry is working to increase minority employ- 
ment. He has helped institute an intern program to bring black and 
brown engineering students to GE for summer jobs. He is also helping 
GE components develop a national education project to win more engineer- 
ing degrees for minority youngsters. And he is monitoring the equal 
opportunity practices of the company. 

At the Labor Department Lowry worked for the U. S. Employment 
Service, and had planned and coordinated a national program to secure 
jobs for youngsters leaving Job Corps centers. He also served on a 
number of committees coordinating the efforts of agencies and departments 
of federal government. 

Leanse observed both business and government benefit from the 
interchange. Managers in the federal government and private sector 
achieve better understanding of each other's problems, he said, and can 
exchange new and effective management techniques. 

Lowry earned a bachelor's degree in physical education from 


Johnson C. Smith University in 1961. His first job was with the 


Washington, D. C. Recreation Department. He joined the Labor Department 
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in 1966. 


He has done graduate work at Howard University, and has had 
further advanced training in social work at Michigan State University, 
New York University School of Social Work, the University of South 
Carolina and the National Federation of Settlement Houses, Chicago. 
He has aiso served as a consultant to several universities. 

Lowry grew up in York, S. C. and lived in the District of Columbia 
while at the Labor Department . Currently, he and his wife make their 
home in Leonia, N. J. with their two sons, Anthony, 13, and Eric, ll. 


Lowry works out of the General Electric corporate headquarters at 570 


' Lexington Ave., New York. 


# # # 
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BIASED HELP-WANTED ADS REMAIN 
MOST COMMON AGE DISCRIMINATION LAW VIOLATION 


WASHINGTON ~~ Help-wanted advertisements expressing a preference 
for youth have decreased in recent years but continued to be the most 
frequent age discrimination law violation discovered during Fiscal Year 
1972, the Secretary of Labor has reported to Congress. 

Ads using such phrases as "recent college graduate," “junior 
executive," "age 18 to 25," and similar terms implying that applicants 
aged 40 to 65 will not be considered are banned by the Age Discrimination 
in Employment Act (ADEA). 

However, the Secretary's annual report on administration of the 
Act said that 1,003 employers and 295 employment agencies were found to 
have placed such ads during the fiscal year. 

In all, the 1,298 discriminatory advertisers found in Fiscal Year 
1972 were down from 1,765 found in 1971 and 1,641 found in 1970 -- 
indicating that many firms have responded to the Department's information 
and education program to gain voluntary ADEA compliance. 

The ADEA was passed in 1967 to promote employment based on ability 
rather than age. In addition to discriminatory advertising, the Act 
prohibits job bias against 40 to 65-year old workers in hiring, firing, 
pay, promotions, leave and other terms or conditions of employment. 

Refusals to hire and failure to refer for employment qualified 
applicants in the protected age group also were among the more commonly 
found violations. The Department's Employment Standards Administration 
found 818 refusals by employers to hire and 186 failures by employment 
agencies to refer individuals because of their age Refusals to hire 
increased from 683 in 1971 and 592 in 1970. Failures to refer decreased 


from 325 in 1971 and 229 in 1970. 


(MORE) 
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c More older workers were found to be denied promotions or fired 
because of age in 1972 than in the two previous years, with 339 experienc- 
ing promotional discrimination and 186 being discharged. In 1971, 265 
cases of promotional discrimination and 110 illegal discharges were 
discovered. In 1970, these numbered 212 and 78, respectively. 

Only one instance of age discrimination was found among labor 
found among labor organizations investigated during Fiscal Year 1972. 

It involved refusing to refer a qualified older worker for employment. 
Four ADEA violations were found among labor unions investigated in 1971 
and one in 1970. 

The Labor Department also found 178 other ADEA violations, includ- 
ing discrimination in pay, leave or fringe benefits because of age. 

Of the 6,067 establishments investigated in Fiscal Year 1972 for 
compliance with the law, 2,185 were found violating one or more of its 
provisions. Underpayments totaling $1,650,039 were found owed to 964 
workers 40-65 years of age as a result of age discrimination. 

The ADEA stipulates that the Department must first attempt to 
obtain voluntary compliance through informal methods of conciliation, 
conference and persuasion. These methods are almost always successful. 

However, refusals to comply have led the Departinent to file 136 
court suits on behalf of older workers since the law took effect in 1968. 
Of these, 63 were filed and 59 were decided last year. 

An estimated 685,000 establishments are subject to the ADEA. 


Coverage extends to most employers of 25 or more persons, employment 


agencies serving covered employers and labor organizations with 25 


or more members. 


Of a total labor force of 86.7 million persons, 36.9 million 
workers are between the ages of 40 and 65. 


At # 
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CORNING GLASS FOUND GUILTY OF 
EQUAL PAY VIOLATIONS AFFECTING BOTH 
MEN AND WOMEN 

NEW YORK -- The U. S. Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
here has upheld a lower court order directing the Corning Glass Company 
to pay more than $600,000 in back wages to more than 960 women and men 
employees who were paid at rates less than those set for workers of the 
other sex in violation of the Federal Equal Pay Act. 

Pay raises were also ordered for underpaid members of each sex to 
equalize their wages with the higher rates paid members of the other 
sex doing substantially equal work. 


At issue in the case were company pay practices dating back to 


the 1930s. At that time New York State law prohibited women from working 


between the hours of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. In order to recruit men inspectors 


to work at night, Corning had to pay them almost twice as much as it 
paid women inspectors on day shifts. 

Although New York changed its law in 1953 to permit women over 21 
years old to work after midnight in factories operating multiple shifts, 
Corning's night inspection shift remained all male and the day shift 
nearly all female for more than a decade. Male workers on all shifts 
continued to receive higher pay than women. 

When the company came under the Federal Equal Pay Act in 1964 it 
eliminated "male" and "female" rate schedules but set lower wage rates 
for day shift inspectors, nearly all of whom were women, than for night 
shift inspectors, all of whom were men. 

Two years later women were allowed to transfer to vacant positions 
on the night shift and receive the higher night shift wage, but the day 
shift remained mostly female at a lower pay scale. 

In 1967 the U. S. Department of Labor filed suit in District 
Court against Corning, alleging violation of the Equal Pay Act which 


says that men and women doing substantially equal work on jobs requiring 


(MORE) 
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equal skill, effort, and responsibility under similar working conditions 
must be paid at the same rates. 

Litigation was still underway in 1969 when a collective bargaining 
agreement equalized basic wage rates of day and night inspectors. 
However, the accord set so-called "red circle" rates, which were paid 
to night shift employees hired before 1969 which were four to twelve 
cents an hour higher than for day shifts, 

In 1970 the district Court found the company in violation of the 
Equal Pay Act but upheld the "red circle" rates. Later, based on 
additional evidence submitted by the Labor Department, the District 
Court issued a second opinion ordering the company to raise the wage 
rates of the day shift inspectors to the "red circle" rates paid senior 
night shift inspectors. 

Corning appealed. 


The appeals court affirmed the trial court's judgment, ruling 


*Working conditions on night shifts are not necessarily different 
from working conditions on day shifts and time of day cannot be used 
as a basis for classifying jobs as "unequal" under the Equal Pay Act; 
*Clean-up duties performed by men on the night shift, but not by 
women, were not significant enough to keep jobs from being "substantially 


equal"; 


*Opening the night shift to women inspectors at higher "male" 


rates, and the day shift to men at lower "female" rates in 1966 did not 


cure the equal pay violation; 


*Continuation of higher "red circle" rates for night shift workers 
hired before 1969 was illegal since it perpetuated the effects.of past 


discrimination; (MORE) 
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*Corning was required to raise the raise the rates of all inspec- 
tors to the "red circle" rates to correct the inequality. 

In its written opinion the appeals court said. “We cannot hold 
that Corning, by allowing some -- or even many -- women to move into 
the higher paid night jobs, achieved full compliance with the (EQUAL 
PAY) Act. Corning's action still left the inspectors on the day shift -- 
virtually all women -- earning a lower base wage than the night shift 
inspectors because of a differential initially based on sex and still 
not justified by any other consideration; in effect, Corning was still 
taking advantage of the availability of female labor to fill its day shift 
at a differentially lower wage rate not justified by any factor other 
than sex." 

The appeals court modified the district court's judgment by 
reducing it's application to three plants in New York. 

Back wage payments totaling $536,580 plus 6 percent annual interest 
were found owed 964 employees for the period between the Act's effective 
date in 1964 and the date of the lower court's ruling, June 27, 1971. 

Of that amount, $526,825 plus interest is due 677 women employees 
and $9,756 plus interest due 269 men. 


Additional amounts of back pay owed because of discriminatory pay 


practices continued after June of 1971 have not yet been computed but 


they will also include 6 percent annual interest. 


United States Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, Nos. 252, 349 -- 


September Term, 1972 
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FIRST RESULTS OF SURVEY OF OCCUPATIONAL 
INJURIES AND ILLNESSES RELEASED BY BLS 









WASHINGTON -- Approximately 3.1 million recordable occupational injuries and 
illnesses were reported by private employers in the non-farm sector from July 1 to 
December 31, 1971, according to preliminary results of a new survey released by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

During the same six-month period, nearly 4,300 work-related deaths were reported 
in the industries surveyed. 
The estimates, based on a survey questionnaire sent to 60,000 employers, are designed 


to reflect the experience of 56 million workers in the non-farm sector. They are based on 








the first six months of employers' recordkeeping experience under the Williams-Steiger 
























Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970. Total employment during the year averaged 









_ 79 million persons. 
Further estimates from the survey will cover an entire year. 
The incidence rates of job related injuries and illnesses, calculated on the basis 


of the number of injuries and illnesses per 100 man-years, ranged from 2.8 in finance, 





insurance and real estate to 22.5 for contract construction. 





All incidence rates are 
recorded by industry division. 
The data on occupational injuries, illnesses and deaths reported in this release 
are not comparable with similar data issued by the Labor Department in the past. 
These new statistics on occupational safety and health are different in concept 
and replace previous BLS statistics on work injuries which were based on American 
National Standards Institute's Standard Method of Recording and Measuring Work Injury 
Experience (Z16.1). 
The new survey covered most non-farm employers in private industry, with the exception - 
of railroad and mine employers who are covered by other Federal safety and health laws. 
In a separate reporting system, agencies of the Federal government are filing reports 


comparable to those of private industry with the Secretary of Labor. 





The new series differs conceptually from the Z16.1 series in two ways. First, the 


base for reporting the occurrence of injuries and illnesses is equivalent to that of a 





year's work for 100 full-time employees as opposed to 1 million employee hours worked. 


-MORE- 
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Second, as a result of changes in recordable occupational injury and illness classification, 
Z16.1 measures of injury severity and average days charged per case will no longer be 
available. In their place will be a series of measures including not only the incidence 
rates for occupational injuries and illnesses but also separate incidence rates for 


fatalities, lost workday cases, and nonfatal cases without lost workdays. 


The survey questionnaire, requested data on deaths, lost workday cases, and 


nonfatal cases without lost workdays. The reported lost workday cases include not only 
days in which the employee was absent from his job because of a work-related injury 

or illness but also inciude the number of days in which an employee was restricted 
from performing all the duties of his permanent job. For the reporting period covered 
by the survey, an estimated 12.2 million days were lost. 

The incidence rate for all recordable cases in the private nonfarm sector was 13.8 
per 100 full-time employees. If injuries and illnesses occurred during the first half 
of 1971 at the same rate as the last half of the year, then, on the average, one out of 
every eight workers would have experienced a job related injury or illness during the 
year. 

Contract construction and manufacturing, with rates of 22.5 and 16.5 respectively, were 
above the level for the private non-farm sector, whereas transportation and public utilities ~ 
(12.1), wholesale and retail trade (8.8), services (7.1), and finance, insurance and real 
estate (2.8) fell below this level. 

Occupational injuries accounted for 95 percent of all recordable cases; the other 
5 percent were occupational illnesses. It is believed that some illnesses of occupational 
origin may not be recognized and therefore not be reflected in the statistics. 

Aithough the incidence rates for lost worday cases varied greatly by industry 
division, the average number of lost workdays for each lost workday case varied only 
sightly from a low of 12 days in wholesale and retail trade to a high of 15 days in 
transportation and public utilities. 


~MORE - 
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Additional industry detail will become available in an analytical report to be 
published in mid-1973. This report will include separate injury and illness dancidence 


rates for fatalities, lost workday cases, and nonfatal cases without lost workdays at 


the 2-digit Standard Industrail Classification level where the data are sufficient to 


warrant publication. 











Dear Consumer 


Farmers & 
Food Prices 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 

While grocery shopping recently, I overheard a 
shopper saying, “I won’t pay this price and help some 
rich farmer get richer.” I wondered what prompted 
such a statement. 

Coming from Pennsylvania, a farm state, I don’t 
think of most farmers as being rich. But I decided to 
see what I could find out about the average farmer— 
from Pennsylvania to Texas, from Oregon to Georgia. 
Somewhat to my surprise, I learned that the per 
capita farm income is only $3,179—not really the 
bonanza one would expect if the farmer were receiv- 
ing all the money consumers are spending on food 


these days. 

According to the Agri- 
culture Dept., the average 
farmer gets about 41 cents 
out of every dollar you spend 
on food. But this amount is 
not all profit. In fact, most of 
this income is spent on the 
farm for equipment, animals, 
feed, seed and fertilizer—all 
of which are becoming more 
expensive each year. Another 
portion goes to pay taxes and 
the mortgage. 

The remaining 59 cents 
goes to the many other 
people involved in the food 
chain—the processors, pack- 
ers, wholesalers, truckers, 
railroad operators and, fi- 
nally, the grocery stores. 

A good example of how 
the costs add up involves a 
package of frozen fancy vege- 
tables. When sold by the 
farmer to the distributor, 
vegetables cost the same 
whether they are frozen or 
sold as fresh produce. How- 
ever, vegetables destined for 
sale as convenience foods 


must go through several steps 
in the marketing process that 
fresh produce does not—pre- 
paring, freezing and packag- 
ing plus advertising. Each of 
these steps costs you money, 
which is reflected in the final 
price of the item. 

Very simply, then, the 
price you pay for a food 
product depends to a large 
extent on the number of pro- 
cessing steps, the supply and 
the demand. If farmers ac- 
curately estimate consumer 
demand and there is a good 
harvest, food costs will usu- 
ally be lower. If, on the other 
hand, bad weather or blight 
contributes to a poor harvest, 
supplies will he insufficient, 
and prices will increase. 

So, if food prices go up, 
don’t think the farmer di- 
rectly controls those prices or 
gets rich from them. Middle- 
men, weather, blight and con- 
sumer demand all contribute, 
to the final price of food 


products. 
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FILLERS FROM THE LABOR DEPARTMENT 


About half of the minority women in the work force in March 1971 were married 
and living with their husbands. Twenty-seven percent were widowed, divorced or 


separated, and the remaining 23 percent were single, 
HHH 


In October 1970, the unemployment rate of 22 percent for 16 to 21-year-old female 
high school dropouts was double the rate of those who had graduated from high school 


and had not gone on to college. For female dropouts from minority groups the rate was 


37.4 percent. 


Over the years from 1960 to 1970, the injury rate for the roofing and sheet metal 


industry was 200 percent higher than for all manufacturing enterprises. 


Ht HH 


More than seven times as many women, 3,507,000 were enrolled in college in 
1969-70 as compared to the 481,000 in 1930. But in 1930, the proportion or percentage of 


women college students was higher, 43.7 percent as compared to 41.3. 


Httt 





